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such as the date of Easter, really on the point
of authority. They, like the Welsh, refused to
allow that the newcomers had any right, on
the ground of their commission from Rome, to
exercise authority over the British Churches.

There was, then, in practice no officer
superior to the tribal bishop ; and in the
Celtic missions the bishop himself was, at
least in theory, subordinate to the Abbot of
lona. This want of system was remedied
by the great Archbishop Theodore of Tarsus
(667-690). He came with the glamour of
a direct commission from Rome, and his native
land was one where full episcopal rule of the
normal type prevailed as in the great days
of St. Athanasius and St. Chrysostom. He
determined that he would not hold an empty
office; he would be a real metropolitan.
He started with a great advantage. The
Northern English had just decided at the
Council of Whitby, in 664, that they would
give up their Celtic peculiarities of observance.
By so deciding they practically put themselves
under Canterbury, for York, as an archbishop-
ric, had had a brief life of five years (628-633)
ending in disaster, and when Northumbrian
Christianity had revived it it had been after
the Celtic pattern, which recked little of
ecclesiastical order. York for the next seventy